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“JANUS. 


‘THE FORMATION OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH 
.. FROM THE Ivth TO THE VIIth CENTURY SER 


It is not the intention of this paper to set out new materials or hy- 

' potheses regarding the early Armenian Church, nor, especially i in this. 
setting, to indulge in a dogmatic discussion well beyond my compe- 
tence as a historian. What I should like to attempt here is a brief in- 

- troductory sketch of the external historical setting and factors guid- ` 
_ing the evolution of the Church of Greater Armenia in the Pre-Islamic - 


 period..Much has already been done by other scholars and I have. 
addressed certain aspects of this subject in greater depth elsewhere,! a 
_ numerous problems still remain. unsolved and perhaps insoluble — i 


p given the available sources, n nevertheless, 1 believe that the time has. 
_ ‘come when a tentative mise au point may be possible: rectifying what 
has often been an over simplistic view of its dogmatic formation. To 


be sure, the identifying self-image of the Armenians, as the Christian _ 


‘Macchabees whose rôle model was the martyr for the faith,? had been — 


_ set in the earliest layer of the native sources in the generation follow- : 


ing almost immediately the desperate last stand of the Armenian 


nobility at the battle of Avarayr in the mid Vth century against the g ; a 


_. Persian attempt to re-impose Zoroastrianism on their already Chri- 


‘stian realm.’ It is explicitly stated in the anonymous Epic Histories ` 


- (Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk’), mistakenly attributed to a certain: P'aw- ` 





‘ 1 As indicated,.this paper is merely an epitome of my far more extensive and de- 
` tailed study of the formation of the pre-Islamic Armenian Church: L'Église arménienne ` 
_et le Grand Schisme d'Orient, CSCO, 574, subs. 100 (Leuven, 1999) [Hereafter, Église 


arménienne], which contains citations of the supporting sources (mostly omitted here 
-o to limit undue length as well as unavoidable eman and to which references wil 


be made throughout. 


2 R. W. Thomson, “The Maccabees in Early Aenean Historiography’, Journal of... 


_.. Theological Studies 26 (1975), pp. 329-341. N. G. Garsoian, “Reality and Myth in Ar- ` 
= .menian History”, The East and the Meaning of History. International Conference 23-27 . 
. November, 1992) = Studi Orientali dell'Università di Roma ‘La Sapienza’ 13 (Rome, ` 
1994); repr. in Ead. Church and Culture in Pary Medieval Armenia Tienenie anh 
' xij, pp. 128-130. ` ao 


3 Ibid., pp; 124- 126; fetes arménienne, pp. ži-xii. 
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stos Buzand, whose primary reliance on oral rather than written 


r sources made them the keeper of the folk memory.’ Nor does this ba- | 


_ sic ideology seem to have altered appreciably over the centuries...» 


Such is not the case, however, for the historical evolution of the Are. > 


‘menian Church and the eventual formulation of its own doctrine, 
' which proved both slower and more complicated than has been be- 


~~ lieved heretofore and was tributary or reacted to a considerable de- 


gree in this early period to the parallel development of the powerful 


` „State Churches of Byzantium and Persia on either side. 


Before going further, it is necessary to define the contemporary 
content of the term “Armenia”, which has been used too often with 
insufficient precision.’ Despite the existence of an unquestionable 
linguistic and cultural unity, the term “Armenia” in the early Chris- _ 
tian period did not refer.to a single political or administrative unit. - 


West of the Euphrates, Armenia Minor had been totally incorporated 


into the Roman imperial system long before its division into Arme- 
nias I and II under Theodosius the Great at the end of the IVth cen- 


tury. These two districts were in no way differentiated from ordinary. 


Roman provinces and their bishops, under the authority of their re- . 
spective metropolitans of Sebaste and Melitene, faithfully attended 
the cecumenical councils. As such, they remained outside the juris- 


o diction of the Armenian Church and have little to do with our present 


concern except insofar as their constant attendance at these councils 


i ‘seriously undercuts the thesis of Armenia’s total isolation in the Vth’ 
` century.ć This is especially the case for the crucial council of Chal- 


_cedon which was particularly well attended by “Armenian” bishops, 


among them the bishop of Theodosioupolis/Karin, modern Erzurum, 
who not wy attended the counal but underscored, alone among mis 


4 [Ps. 7} Pawstos Buzand, Patmut'iwn n Hayoc“, 4th ed. (Venice, 1933) CHereaficr BP], 


_ TM, xi, pp. 37-38 = N. G. Garsoian, ed and tr. The Epic Histories attributed to P‘awstos. > 
o Buzand (Buzandaran Patmut'iwnk’) (Cambridge, Mass) eane BP-G], pp. 80-81; 


and supra, n. 2. 
5 N! G. Garsoian, Sinnenas in the Fourth oy — An Attempt to Redefine the 


` Concepts ‘Armenia’ and ‘Loyalty”, REArm:n.s. 8 (1971) [Hereafter “Fourth Century”], 


pp. 341-346; repr. in Ead, Armenia between Byzantium and the Sasanians (London, 

1985), iii [Hereafter Armenia]; Ead. “Some Preliminary Precisions on the Separation 

of the Armenian and Imperial Churches: I. The Presence of.“Armenian” Bishops at the 

First Five Gicumenical Councils”, KAQHTHTPIA: Essays Presented to Joan Hussey on her. - 

Both Birthday (Porphyrogenitus, 1988) {Hereafter “Preliminary Precisions I’); repr. in 

Church, iii, pp. 253-257; Eglise arménienne, pp. viii-ix, 5-20. 
SS Preliminary Precisions I’, pp. 259-271; Église arménienne, pp- 9-10. a 
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colleagues, that he was sigriing “with my own hand”? and whee seat 


VL 


lay only some thirty kilometers north-west of the one of Basean, ` 


| whose titular had been. present at the Armenian council of ArtaSat the 


previous year.’ ` 


In the south, stretching from west to east along the Duphiatts Ar 5. 


` sanias (Murad su), lay the autonomous Satrapies known to classical 
sources as gentes or &vn, whose precise political relationship to the 
kingdom of Greater Armenia remains unclear. They passed into the 
Roman sphere of influence in 299, as a result of the Peace of Nisibis, 


though the eastern ones were retroceded to Persia by Jovian in 363.9 | 


_ Their ecclesiastical allegiance was divided following their political 


status. The bishops of the western Satrapies: Sophene (Arm. Cop‘k’ 


Sahuni), Sophanene (Mec Cop‘k’), Ingilene (Angel tun) and Anzitene ` | 


-(Hanjit), duly presented themselves at Chalcedon following their met- 


ropolitan, Symeon of Amida, and obediently signed the required an- 


swers to the Encyclical of the emperor Leo I in 458. Their unques- | : 


_ tionably Armenian origin and character were obscured in the relevant | 


documents by their identification as belonging to the énapyia Mecono- `- 
“topiac, but they too were part of the hierarchy of the Imperial © i 


Church. The allegiance to Greater Armenia of the bishops represent- 


-ing the eastern Satrapies: Aljnik' (Syr. Bét Arzdn), Korduk‘ (Bét 
Qardii), Cawdek (Bét Zabdai), Mokk’ (Bét Moksayé) and Bét Rahi- 


mai, the Armenian form of whose name is not known, was as am-_| 


-biguous as that of their secular princes.'! Their sees are named, to- 
gether with those of two other southern Armenian districts: Dasn (Bét 


.. Dasn) and Mahk’ertun (Bét Mahgart), in the hierarchical list drawn — 
ee up at the organizing Counce ef the Church of the East or of Persia, 


7 “Preliminary Precisions I’; pp. 266, 272; Acta conciliorum cecumenicorum, Ilii 


ie (2), pp. 100 [359] §45, “Mavasofic émicxoroc Geosocioundisas tG HeydAng ate 2 


Opias dnéypaya xerpi pu”; Église arménienne, pp. 127-128. 
8 Łazar Parpec'i, Patmut‘iwn Hayoc, G. Tér Mkrt%ean and St. Malyasean edd. 


(Tiflis, 1904) [Hereafter ŁPF], ILxxiii, p. 44 = R. W. Thomson tr. The History of tazar ~ 


- . Parpeci (Atlanta, 1991) [Hereaftr EP’-T], pp. 81-82, “lord Tat‘ik, bishop of Basean”. 
ENSé, Vasn Vardanay ew. Hayoc' Paterazmin, E. Tér Minasean ed. (Erevan, 1957) 
=. {Hereafter E], p. 28 = R. W. Thomson tr., Eghishe, History of Vardan and the Armenian 
War (Cambridge, Mass., 1982) [Herafter E-T], p. 81; Eglise arménienne, pp. 128-129. 
“Fourth Century”, pp. 344-346; “Preliminary. Precisions I”, pp. 255-256; Église 
armsan. pp. 10-20; and the next note. 


10 “Preliminary Precisions I”, pp. 262-263, 267, 272-282; N. G. Garsoian, “Appevia 


E peyodn xai énapxia Meconotapiac”, Byzantina Sorbonensia 16 = EYVYXIA: Mélanges of- 


. ferts à Hélène Ahrweiler (Paris, 1998), ep in Church, vi, PP- 251, 257- 262; also the ae 


` preceding note and infra n, 12. 
H Vide supra, n, 9, , Église a arménienne, pp. 16, 49.50, 127- 129. 
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held at Seleucia/Ctesiphon in 410, as suffragans of the metropolitan 

eparchies of Nisibis and Arbela. Subsequent conciliar lists, however, | 
-attest the presence of bishops from Aljnik’, Korduk and Mokk’ alter- 
nately at Persian and Armenian councils and this region served as a 
_ link and conduit between Greater Armenia and the Syne Christian- T 
ity. of Antioch. 7 

Consequently, the Armenian: Gale strictu sensu was the one 


which developed in the trans-Euphratine kingdom of Greater Arme- . 2 
nia, whose major portion passed to the overlordship of Persia after | 


the division ca. 387 and the subsequent disappearance of this king- 
dom in 428, and which soon came to be known as Persarmenia. Its 
patriarchs, beginning with Saint Gregory the Illuminator had at first 
- often been consecrated by the Greek bishop of Cæsarea of Cappado- ` 
cia, but their residence beyond the imperial frontier after new lines of 
demarcation were set between Byzantium and Persia by the agree- 
ments of ca. 387 and even 591 necessarily made of them subjects of 
the Sasanian king of king.” This double allegiance in a world whose 
rulers, as heads of their respective Churches, did not distinguish doc- 
trinal dissent from political treason, could lead only to ambiguities 
' fraught with coercion and danger." It is within this narrower defini-. 
-tion that the complicated formation of the Armenian Church may be | 
understood. 
Internally, scholars have long noted and reiterated from the be- 
ginning of the XXth century that two currents had brought Christian- 
ity to the realm of Greater Armenia. The earlier affected its southern ` 
_ portion, probably reaching it through the Satrapies, from the Syriac _ 
. world of Antioch by way of Edessa and was traditionally associated ` 
with the evangelizing work of the apostle Addai or Thaddeus. The _ 
second, early in the IVth century, came from the Hellenized world of 
Cappadocia, through the missionary activity of Saint Gregory the 
`- THuminator.'5 Nevertheless, the conclusions that still emerge far too 
often depict a monolithic country and Church turned from the first 
westward toward Consraninanle, unalterably Afononhysiie from the 


12 N. G. Garsoïan, iouis préčisions préliminaires sur le schisme entre ‘les 
= Églises byzantine et arménienne au sujet du concile de Chalcédoine: II. Les évêchés 


méridionaux limitrophes de la Mésopotamie”, REArm : 23 Mae, [Hereafter “Préci- 


sions III]; repr. in Ead. Church, iv, pp. 40-69. 

13 Église arménienne, pp. 35-36, 38, 41-43, 48-49, . 

14 “Fourth Century”, pp. 346- 352; N. G. Garsotan, ' “Le rôle de la kerik chré- ` 
tienne dans les rapports diplomatiques entre Byzance et les Sassanides”, REArm n.s. 
‘10 (1973); repr. in Armenia, viii, PP. 129- 138; Eglise haha D PP. 37-38. 

15 pid., PP- 2- 27. i 
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beginning — that is recognizing but one divine nature in the incar- 


nate Logos — despite the constant denial of the Armenians, and com- 


ing to a final break with the Imperial Church in the VIth century over 
the Christological definition of the Council of Chalcedon — which it 
considered as maintaining two natures in Christ after the Incarna- 
tion. This schism resulted from Armenia’s involuntary isolation 
brought about by the Sasanian invasion of the country in 450-451 


VI 


and its consequent ignorance of the dogmatic evolution within the — 


Church. It is this simplistic and unilateral interpretation that I should 
now like to address. 

The dichotomy in the Christianization of Armenia manifests itself 
from the earliest native sources in the second half of the Vth century. 
The “received tradition” of the mission of Saint Gregory coming from 
Cappadocia rests on the well-known multiple versions of the compos- 
ite Armenian Cycle identified by the Greek pseudonym of Agathange- 
los, which purports to describe the conversion of all of Greater Ar- 
menia and sets its religious center at ValarSapat/Ejmiacin in the val- 
ley of the Araxes. Despite its all inclusive claim, however, a close 
anaysis of the overwhelming majority of its toponyms reveals that it 
relates exclusivly to the northern portion of the Arsacid realm.'* Si- 

-multaneously, our best source for the first century of the Armenian 
Church, the anonymous Epic Histories characterize the patriarchal 
dignity as being that of Saint Gregory and Saint Thaddeus and insist 
that Aštišat in the south-western district of Tarawn was: 


the greatest and first church ... the mother of all the churches in all Ar- 
menia. That is the first and foremost place of honor, for [it was]there 
[that] the holy church was built for the first time and an altar raised in 
the name of the Lord.!” 


Both accounts are flawed by hagiographic topoi and anachro- 
nisms, but both contain unquestionable kernels of historical accuracy 
as they identify the two original foci of Armenian Christianity and 
reflect the initial north-south cultural dissimilarity paralleling the 
geographical division of the Arsacid kingdom of Greater Armenia. 


16 Ibid., pp. 2-7. 
17 BP TLxiv, p. 47, “A ngqenfigur F Thór h tupu qumuf hu hybybghu E Tugjp 
bhbyhugh at buu ju Cas jannn tihu jy? U, Jo Pupu Dufek qunuwfhu h qggfjuunap inkgfo 


upunnme mhuin. qf pona tufu uug gfuhi bp umpp bhbqhghi, h mep uhuri jaum u 
inkuin” = BP-G, p. 86; Église arménienne, pp. 26-27. 
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r: 


This profound duality also reveals itself in the bilingual use of 


“Greek and Syriac for the liturgy and in the royal chancellery before 


the official adoption of Armenian in the Vth century A.D. and in the 


double series of translations through which the Armenians sought the 


- teaching of the Cappadocian fathers, Saint Basil and the two Grego- 
“Ties as well as of Saint John Chrysostom, to name but a few, side by 
_- side with the Eastern wisdom of Aphraates and Ephraem the Syr- 


iari.’ Father Renoux has shown that the so-called anaphora of Saint 


£ Gregory is in fact Basilian while Professor. Winkler has traced the 


Syrian aspects of the Armenian baptismal rites and shown the links 
between the Armenian Creed and that of Antioch." 
Despite its assertion of autocephaly, the Armenian Church main- 


~ tained its communion with Constantinople at least during the IVth 


and Vth centuries, through the consecration of several of Saint Gre- 


-gory’s descendants and successors at Caesarea of Cappadocia, its 


recognition of the first three Ecumenical Councils, its acceptance of 


5 - the imperial Edict of Union, the Henotikon, and its reiterated insis- 
tance in the Acts of the First Council of Duin in 505/506: 


This is the faith that the Romans and we the Armenians and the Iberi- 


` ans and the Atuank’ [Caucasian Albanians] profess.”° 


` Nevertheless, as was noted earlier, the residence of the Armenian 
patriarch on Sasanian territory made him automatically the subject 


-of the king of kings to whom the council of 410 had conceded the 
same mgs as those that the ere of Nicza had recognized in the 


18 Église arménienne, p. 23- 26, 131-133. 


=- 19 Ch. Renoux, “L’ anaphore arménienne de saint Grégoire Villuminateur”. Eucha- 
risties d’Orient et d'Occident. Lex Orandi 47 (Paris, 1970), pp. 83-108; G. Winkler, “The 
History of the Syriac Prebaptismal Anointing in the Light of the Earliest Armenian 


Sources”, Symposium Syriacum 1976, OCA 205 (Rome, 1978), pp. 317-324; Ead., Das 


armenische Initiationrituale.. Entwiklungesgeschichte. und liturgievergleichende Unter- 


` suchung der Quellen des 3, bis 19. Jahrhunderts, OCA 217 (Rome, 1982); Ead., “Die 


Tauf-Hymnen der Armenier. thre Affinität mit syrischen Gedankengut”, Liturgie und 


` Dichtung H. Becker and R. Kaczinski edd. (St. Ottilien, 1983), pp. 381-419; Ead., Uber 


die Entwicklungsgechichte des armenischen Symbolums, OCA 262 (Rome, 2000), etc. 
` 20 Girk' Ttt'oc' [The Book of Letters] (Jerusalem, 1994) [Hereafter GT], pp. 153, cf. 


f 150, 155, “Dear gus Qununn dane p h She upp h dine h Ürymuup mpd p”; ; N. G. Gar- 
~ soian, “Quelques précisions préliminaires sur le schisme entre les Églises byzantine et 


©. rupture”, L’Arménie et Byzance. Histoire et Culture = Byzantina Sorbonensia 12 (Paris, _ . 


arménienne au sujet du concile de Chalcédoine: II. La date et les circonstances de la 


1996) [Hereafter “Précisions H”), repr. in Church, iv, pP. 104- 105; Talie eonenieanie 


pp- 153-167, 444. 
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case of the Christian emperor, namely that of convoking and presid- 


-> ing ecclesiastical councils, of promulgating their decisions as impe- 


‘rial edicts and that of confirming or revoking episcopal appoint- 


` ` ments.?! Beginning with the first Armenian council for which we pos- ` 


sess Acts, that of Sahapivan i in 444, until the end of the Sasanian dy- 
nasty in the VIIth century, Armenian conciliar Acts were invariably 


dated by the regnal year of the Persian king of kings thereby ac- | 


knowledging his sovereignty.” Moreover, even though the contempo- 


` rary Armenian sources may often deplore his decision, they never | 
question his right to confirm, exile or replace their patriarch, even in ` 


the case of Saint Sahak the Great, the last direct descendant of the ` 


Wuminator, in whose family this dignity was hereditary according to 


Armenian customary law.? More than a century after the grant of | — 


autonomy to the Armnenian Church in 485, the Sasanian ruler Xusrō 


` H would ensure the election. of the Armenian kat'otikos Abraham I in: 


607 through his representative, pringe Smbat Bagratuni viceroy, of 


Hyrkania.* _ 
One final aspect of Greater Armenia's E A with the East has 


not been given sufficient recognition. Beginning with the deporta- 
tions of captive peoples to Persia following the campaigns of Sahpir © 


II in the IVth century and perhaps even of his predecessor SahpiirI a © 


_ century earlier, a link was established between Arsacid Armenia and.. 

. the district of Susiana or XuZastan on the Persian gulf and its me- . 
tropolis Gundešāhpūr or in Syriac Bét Lapat. Thereafter, most Arme- - 
nian sources, the early Epic Histories, the historians of the great Ar- » 


menian rebellion against Persia in the mid Vth century, Lazar 


P'arpec'i and Eti8é, the Acts of both Councils of Duin in the VIth cen- . 
_ tury, the acrimonious correspondence between the Armenian and, `` 
- Yberian Churches at the beginning of the VIIth, even the later Xth ` 


century historian T‘ovma. Arcruni, never fail to note the persistant 
` relations between Greater Armenia and XuZastan, which remained 
‘throughout this period the center of a dyophysite doctrine too ex- 


treme at times even for the Church of Persia. These contacts were `.. 


- usually, though not exclusively, brought about through the coming of © 
’. Persian merchants and heretical missionaries, and had a major, if: 





21 “Fourth Century”, p. 350-351; feliso arménienne, pp. 54-55." 
22 Ibid., pp. 55-57. 


-23 N. G. Garsoian, “Secular Jurisdiction over’ thie Armenian Cburch (Fourth. 


© Seventh Centuries)”, Okeanos. Essays Presented to Ihor Ševčenko on his Sixtieth Birth- 
; day = Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7 (Cambridge, Mass., 1984) [Hereafter “Secular Ju- 
`- risdiction”], repr. in Armenia ix, pp. 235- 250; Église arménienne, pp. 58-64. . 


24 Ibid, pp. 359-362, 506-515. 
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wei negative, significance i in. the formulation of Armenian. doc- 3 


<. trine.” 


In the light of this duality, a unilateral Heletecentvic ey to | 
the character and evolution of the Armenian Church no longer seems 
warranted and these can be understood only through an appreciation 


` of the twofold influences upon it. This is all the more so that a closer 


look at the contemporary evidence points to the early predominance ` 


of the Syriac tradition, at least in the south, despite the Hellenizing 


tendencies of the Gregorid house and of its supporters, the Mamiko- 


- nean leaders of the pro-Byzantine party in Greater Armenia during 


the IVth to VIth centuries. The northern historian Lazar P‘arpec'i, 


educated in the Mamikonean household, may have asserted that the 


- Syriac liturgy was no longer comprehensible in his time, but his older 


contemporary Koriwn observed that the southern born creator of the 


Armenian alphabet, Saint Maštoc‘, had been compelled to learn 


© Greek in order to enter into the bilingual royal chancellery and Lazar 


himself was forced to admit that Ma&toc’’s knowledge of Greek was 


not sufficient to permit his translation of the texts brought from 


- Constantinople to Armenia by his disciples in 435.26 They themselves, 


sent to Edessa to translate the works of the Syrian fathers immedi- 


: ately set to work, but on moving subsequently to Constantinople, they 


were first constrained to study before dome thie same as hg Greek 
ones. 27 
'This early cultural dominance of the Sya tradition EER 


- carried theological implications as well. The consecration of the Ar- 
_ menian patriarch at Cæsarea seems to have been abandoned after the 
_ murder of the Iluminator’s great great grandson, Saint Nersés in 373 


and in any case was not performed for his son Saint Sahak, the last 
representative of the Gregorid house.” Still more significant are the 
early Vth century journeys of his collaborator, Saint MaStoc‘, who far 


` from seeking the assistance of the Greeks, first turned to the Mesopo- 


 tamian cities of Edessa, Amida and Samosata in his search for an 


alphabet suitable for the Armenian language. Nearly a century ago, 
Father Paul Peeters pointed out that the friendly reception MaStoc‘ 


i -= received in all three cities nopea implied that he shared the dyo- 


25 Ibid., pp. 29:35, 203, 222- 227, 232-233, 323-331, 475, 416-477. 


. 26EP Lx p. 13, 16 = EP-T pp. 47-48; Koriun, Vark‘ Maštoc'i, M. Abelyan ed. (Ere- 
van, 1941 repr. Cairo, 1954, Albany, N.Y, 1985) [Hereafter K], iii, p. 36 = B. Norehad 


. __ tr., The Life of Mashtots (New York, 1964; repr Atlanta, 1985) [Hereafter K-N], P- 27; 
ae Église arménienne, pp. 23-25. ` 


“27K, xix, p. 74= K-N, p. 43; Eolie arménienne, Ph 25. 
28 $ Vide supra n. 13. 
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physite christology of the School of Antioch, as set out by bishop œ=- 
Theodore of Mopsuetia, espoused at that time by their respective `- 


bishops, but which was soon to be condemned as “Nestorian” and 
dividing the two natures of the incarnate Christ at the first Council of 


Ephesus.?° This conclusion as to his doctrinal orientation is rein- `` 


forced by MaStoc’’s second journey now to Constantinople which was 


facilitated and sponsored by the future magister utriusque militiae per . 


Orientem Anatolius, a friend of the great dyophysite theologian Theo- 


doret of Cyr and the future president of the Council of Chalcedon, - = 


held to be “Nestorian” by the Monophysites. Under these circum- 


stances, there seems to be little reason to doubt that during theim- 0o 


mediately pre- Ephesian period Maštoc‘, as well as his patron and 
colleague, the patriarch Saint Sahak and the Armenian Church in 
general, had shared the dyophysite tendencies of their neighbouring 


Churches in the East, whose bishops presented themselves at the first. 


Council of Ephesus in support of their patriarch, John of Antioch, the 
opponent of Saint Cyril of Alexamdria.3: 


This first dogmatic position was to be reversed soon after the _ 


Council. The Churches of the East, with minimal exceptions, as well 


as John of Antioch himself reconciled themselves with Cyril of Alex- - 


andria and the patriarch Proklos of Constantinople by 433. One of the 
- most ardent supporters of the dyophysite interpretation of Theodore 


SOK Mopsuestia, Rabbula of Edessa, the host of MaStoc‘ during his © 
„earlier visit, totally reversed his position and ordered Theodore's ° 


works to be publicly burned?! - 


Eastern bishops within the boundaries of the Byzantine empire Ren 


such as Rabbula of Edessa or his patriarch John of Antioch could 


` count on the support of the imperial authorities, but the situation in 


-Persarmenia was far more difficult. Exercising his acknowledged 


secular jurisdiction over the Armenian Church, the Persian king of ` 


kings sent the legitimate patriarch Saint Sahak, who had ascended 
his dignity without the sanction of the Persian court, into exile in his 


own domain, took away most of his prerogatives and appointed in his | 


29 N..G. Garsoian, “Acace de Méliténe et la présence de dyophysites en Arménie au 
début du Ve siècle”, Res Orientales 7 = Au carrefour des religions: Mélanges offerts à 
- Philippe Gignoux (Paris, 1995) [Hereafter “Acace”], repr. in Church ii, pp. 76-77. P. 
„Peeters, “Pour l'histoire des origines de l’alphabt arménien”, REArm [première série] 


9 (1929), pp. 203-237; repr. in Id. Recherches d'histoire et de philologie orientales I (Bru- K 


xelles, 1951), pp. 171-207; Église arménienne, pp. 67-70. 


30 K, xvi, pp. 64, 66 = K-N, p. 38; “Acacė”, p. 70-77; ee arménienne, bp.. 70- 16, o 


121-123. 
an ' Ibid, pp. 68, 2; “Acace” -P 76. 
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stead successive Armenian and especially Syrian anti-patriarchs, 


-| ‘whose doctrinal views must have been those of the dyophysite Church 


of Persia whence they came.?? The spread of translations of the works 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia probably by means of their entourage was - 
noted by both Koriwn and other contemporary sources.33 Alarmed by 
this propaganda, shaken by the news of the Ephesian decision 
brought to Armenia by Maštoc“’s disciples, counselled and urged by 
Rabbula of Edessa, his colleague Akakios of Melitene metropolitan of 


Imperial Armenia II and the patriarch Proklos of Constantinople, to 


` whom he had turned for advice, understandably embittered by his 


exile and the loss of the hereditary patriarchal rights and prerogatives 


_of his family, Saint Sahak seems to have made the same 180 degree 


_ volte-face as his neighbours. However, given his precarious position 


and the powerlessness which he bewails in the Letters to his Greek 
colleagues, threatened by the overwhelming might of the Persian king 
who favoured his rivals, Sahak was in no position to act openly or to 


‘extend his own conversion outside the immediate, limited circle of 
_ his faithful supporters. The surviving sources, drawn from their mi- 


lieu, present all of Armenia as sharing the views of its last Gregorid 


patriarch and his successors in the latter part of the Vth century 
' sought to maintain his new doctrinal views, but the opposing Chris- 
- tological position supported by Persian appointees perpetuated divi- 


_ sive elements within the country after his death. 


The catastrophic events attending the great ‘Armenian rebellion 
against the Persian attempt to reimpose Zoroastrianism on the coun- 


< try in the mid-Vth century, which annihilated the leaders of both its 


nobility and its Church, bar the possibility of deriving a clear picture 


' of Armenia's ecclesiastical situation until the Persian concession of 


its political and religious autonomy in 485. The most that can be said 


is that the intensification of hostility toward Persia probably helped 
to draw the Armenian Church together under northern patriarchs 


turned toward Byzanium. As we have already seen, the imperial He- 


| notikon may well have been accepted by it together with its Tran- 


scaucasian neighbours at a council held in 491, and it was adhered to 


_- by all the the participants of the First Council of Duin in 505/506. 


Thus, with the beginning of the VIth century we find the Armenian 


ae Vide supra, n. 23: - 
33 K, xxiii, p. 86 = K-N, p- 47: Église arménienne, pp. 97-98, 107- 110.. 


o. 3 Ibid., pp. 106-108, 113-134, 
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~~ Church ‘still in communion with Constantinople’ and increasingly — 


alienated from the Church of Persia, which had rejected the authority 


_ of the “Western Fathers” as early as 424 and had formally adopted | 
' the dyophysite christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia at its own — 


councils held at Gundešāpūr/Bēț Lapat and Seleucia/Ctesiphon in 
484, 486 and 496.3 It is this antagonism to the Church of Persia, and 


not to Chalcedon which is the guiding factor clarifying the often mis- ~ 


_ “understood position of the Armenian Church in the VIth century. 


The traditional interpretation of the purpose of the two great ` 


councils held at Duin: the first in 505/506 under the kat’ olikos Babgēn 
-© Land the second on Palm Sunday, 21 March 555 under the kat‘otikos 


Nersés II, was the condemnation of the christological definition of 
the Council of Chalcedon at one or the other, and the consequent 


schism between the Armenian and Imperial Churches.2’ In the light 


of the contemporary evidence of the Conciliar Act of the first council 


and the Pact of Union of the second — both preserved in the official 


` correspondence of the Armenian Church, known as the Book of Let- | 


ters (Girk' TH'oc') — two major objections stand in the way of these 
conclusions. We have just seen that in 505/506 all the Churches of 
Transcaucasia were still in communion with Constantinople, as the 
Acts of the first council unequivocally reiterate. No break between 


l them de jure or even de facto could occur until the abrogation of the | ae 
. Henotikon by the emperor Justin I in 518. More crucially, the word . 
“Chalcedon” does not occur anywhere in the Acts of either council. 
Furthermore, no amount of willful distortion of the doctrine con- `- 


_ demned as “Nestorian” at the First Council: J 


There are.. two sons, one the Divine Logos, fe equal of the Father, 
who came down fom heaven, and the other one Jesus, a mortal man 


- similar to ourselves, who was born of Mary. And because he was more 


-virtuous than all men, he was honoured with the name of Son of God 


through grace only. But he was not the Son of God, but a created mortal 


; _man like ourselves .. - who came to be worthy of becoming the temple a 


35 Tbid., pp. 126, 135-136, and supra n. 20. On the great revolt of the Armenians ` 
'. . against the Sasanians, see LP’, II.xx-IILIxi, pp. 39- 110 = EPN pp. 75-182 and E = ET. 


36 Élise arménienne, pp. 168-177. 
-37 “Précisions IT’, p. 100. ` 
38 Vide supra n. 20, Moreover, the council cannot have been convoked to receive a 


` < mission from Persia (vide infra, n. 42), since its Acts explicitely state that the council: 


was already sitting when the Persian envoys arrived, see 2 GT, p. 149; ‘ ‘Précisions g” Pe 
104; fee arménienne, p. 441. l 
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: the Divine Logos us and the Divine Logos descended ae heaven dd 
dwelt in bin, that is in Jesus. ` e 


x ea identify this doctrine with the symbol of Chalcedon, whose fa- 


` thers would have been as horrified by it as those of Ephesus twenty 


b years earlier.” Hence, the hypothesis of Garitte that the term “Nesto- 
_Yian” in this context is to be taken as a synonym for “Chalcedonian”, 


becomes clearly untenable, whatever would eventually become the 
case in Xth century polemics.“° 

In opposition to the silence of the Aaa conciliar documents 
regarding recent developments in the Imperial Church, the Acts of 
the first council in particular display a minute and unfailingly accu- 
rate familiarity with the protagonists, the dates and places of the late 


Vth century councils which set the doctrine of the Church of Persia 


> and which they identify without the slightest error.*! The attention of 


_ the Armenian bishops was unmistakably focused not on the West but 
rather on the East, whence a Persian mission alarmed by what it 


considered to be a heretical manifestation in its own country, had 


- come to seek their advice. The misgivings of the Armenians at the 


doctrinal news they were receiving fom Persia were fully supported 


and intensified by a more tangible danger. Both Syriac and Armenian 
sources agree that the leader of the extreme dyophysite party in Per- 
sia, Barsauma metropolitan bishop of Nisibis, the convener of the 


first synod in 484 at GundeSapiir/Bét Lapat in XuZastan, was forcibly 


proselytizing not only in his own border see of Nisibis, which in- ` 


~ cluded the territories of several of the former Armenian Satrapies, 
- but possibly in the southern portion of Greater Armenia itself. Sur- 
1> viving documents, such as the Letter concerning the Faith sent to the 


Blessed one of Arzon in Persia by the monophysite Jacob of Sarug, 


show that his opponents in the region of the Satrapies were well 


` 444-445.. 


39 GT, pp. 153- 155; “Précisions Ir’, P. 108- 109; Baise: PEEN pp- 176-179, 


40 G. Garitte, La narratio de rebus Armeniae, CSCO 132, subs. 4 (Louvain, 1952) 


... [Hereafter Narratio], PP. 151-162; “Précisions II”, pp. 107-108; Falis arménienne, pp. 


2 18-220. 
“41 Église seas pp: 186- 188, 453-454 and the next note. 


42 GT’, pp. 148-150; “Précisions g”, P- 104; “Précisions. III", pp. 65-66. and the 
preceding note. 
43 “Précisions. HI”, PP. 63- 69; Eels arménienne, p pp. 183- 186, 190-192 and the next 


- note. 
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aware of the dyophysite daea which the Persian mission had re- - 


` ported to the kat‘otikos Babgén and his colleagues.“ ~ 


Fifty years later the Pact of the second council of 555 still remem- ` 


` bered with precision all the stages of Barsauma’s career, from his 


original flight from Edessa in his youth, to his election to the see of. 


Nisibis and his calling of the synod of 484 in XuZastan, although it. ` 
mistakenly identifies him with the eponymous father of the. dyo- ` E ; 


physite heresy, Nestorius of Constantinople.“ The threat presented by 


Barşauma’s activity to the recently achieved, and perhaps precarious, — 
unity of the Armenian Church could not be overlooked. The vacillat- . 
-ing bishops of the southern regions of Persarmenia, which had once: ` 


a looked southward to Antioch rather than westward to Cappadocia, 


and where the influence of the Theodoran Christology supported by _ 7 


the Syrian anti-patriarchs of the early Vth century possibly still lin- 9 k 
gered, might therefore dissociate themselves from their northern 
colleagues. The circumstances which clearly attended the calling of | 


the council of 555 demonstrate that such fears were not imaginary. 
All the contemporary evidence we possess shows that far from at- _ 


~tenuating, the situation in 555 was even more critical than it had 
been at the time of the earlier council. The threatening Letter of 
` Blame of the kat‘otikos Nersés I, significantly addressed exclusively 
to the bishops of southern Armenia, who had failed to. obey his ear- 


' lier summons to a council directed against heretical missionaries = 
from Xužastān, indicates that they had indeed been affected by the -~ 


proselytism from Persia.** Most of them stayed away from the Council 


of 555, which once again condemned “Nestorians” come from Xuza- 
-` stan on the Persian Gulf and thus categorically turned its back on the ` 

‘Constantinopolitan suburb of Chalcedon. Some of them would not S 
` reappear until the beginning of the VIIth century.“ A subsequent Let- 


: ter of the kat'otikos to two southern bishops obedient to his orders, 


urging them to remain vigilant and carry out the conciliar decision, 


attests that the disaffection of the South was not a passing phase but 


44 Jacques de Sous: “Lettre sur la foi aux i hicuheureux Tacas M: Albert tr 


L'Orient syrien, X1U/4 (1967), pp. 496-503; Église arménienne, pp. 178-183. 


; 45 GT', pp. 199-200, “sas'tefrd bu q Uhannnge fuqhgf fp pug poubbyf'u, papka qbus 7 
 fespuduelpo yuan mgfumph fp hogd ae Ui Spiuuging, qapu bpfthusy fal’ nplaug - a 


: pupu pein mpm hunfa fuprd qogfm Ungu, mspaupbasg q brs qpzuphpu A þpomupup uuha, 
Jop pl pptubgeste l hol ar pts Pn dunsne‘up”; Eglise arménienne, pp. 189-190, 476. ' 

46 GT’, pp. 196-197; “Précisions IN”, pp. 69-72; 2; Église arménienne,: pp. 197-200, 
231-235, 474-476 and the next note. — 


"47 “Précisions II”, pp. 73-74; Eglise arménienne, pp. 235- 237 and the next note. 
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continued to linger. The old, seemingly healed, north-south split | 
within Armenian Christianity had apparently broken out once more. 


along the same line of division. Even more seriously, contemporary | 


sources, both Armenian and Syriac, record the presence of a dyo- 


physite community in Duin itself, at the very heart of the Armenian 
-Church.*”? The threat of spreading dyophysitism in Greater Armenia 


_ during much of the VIth century was so evident that two major coun- 


cils had to be called to meet it. 
` At least until the third quarter of the vith century, all indices, both 


internal and external, continue to point to a negative reaction of the 


Armenian Church to the dyophysite proselytism, which it viewed as 


- “Nestorian”, reaching it from Persia and more particularly from the 


region of XuZastan, rather than to a focus on the doctrinal develop- 


‘ments at Chalcedon and in the Imperial Church in general. The abro- 


` gation of the Henotikon in 518 unquestionably created a breach de 


facto but it seems to have remained subliminal and not beyond rem- 
edy. Anti-Chalcedonian sentiments may have grown in Greater Ar- 


4 mienia, but no further steps were undertaken to make it official. Had 


an overt schism actually occurred, Justin H's support of the Armenian 


. rebellion against Persia in 571-572 under prince Vardan II Mamiko- 


- nean would become incomprehensible. As isapostolos and therefore 
_ defender of the faith, the Orthodox emperor, could not have under- 


taken the protection of heretics. Similarly on the Armenian side, Var- 
dan would not have sought asylum in Constantinople after the failure 
of his rebellion, nor accepted service in the Imperial army for which 


. an Orthodox confession was a sine gua non. The communion of the 


refugee Armenian kat‘otikos Yovhannés II Gabelean with the Impe- 


' rial patriarch during his stay in the Byzantine capital, reluctantly 
` admitted by Monophysite sources and condemned by the more obdu- 


rate Armenian episcopate which had remained at home, would like- 
wise have been impossible. Consequently, some form ot compromise 


could still be reached, even at this late date.°° 
© The persistant propaganda stemming primarily ae the Mono- 


`: physite communities that had fled eastward to seek refuge in Meso- 


potamia after the death in 548 of their protectress, the empress 
Theodora, undoubtedly influenced the Armenians, gradually turning 


_ their attention from East to West and intensified the tension between 


48 GT, pp. 204-205; “Précisions IH”, pp. 72-73; Église arménienne, pp. 2 235, 479-481 | 


“>: and the preceding note. ` 


49 GT’, pp. 200-201; 476-477; Église arménienne, pp. 227-231, 237, 476- 477. 
. 50 “Secular Jurisdiction”, p. 224; Église arménienne, pp. 196-197, 241-263. 
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the two Churches. The translation into Armenian of such violently — 


` anti-Chaledonian works as the Treatises of the Monophysite patriarch 
of Alexandria, Timothy Ælurus and those of bishop Philoxenus of 


k Mabbug likewise led the Armenian Church to detect i in the Chalcedo- 
nian symbol unacceptable similarities with the Persian “Nestorian” 


dyophysitism it had repeatedly condemned.*! However, this shift was 
slow and took the better part of half a century. The heavy-handed 


policy of the emperor Maurice intransigeantly asserting his authority . 


' as defender of the faith and the dramatically altered political situ- 
ation in the East at the turn of the VIIth century would be necessary 


before the Armenian Church would ‘officially reject the doctrine of © 


Constantinople as it had earlier condemned. that of Seleucia/Ctesi- 


l phon. 


_ Three principal factors helped eae the growing hostility of the g 


Armenians toward the Imperial Church beyond the point of no re- 


turn: The Peace of 591 between the emperor Maurice and the young 


Persian king of kings Xusrō II, who ceded to Byzantium the western `: 


border regions of his empire, moved their common frontier sharply 


_ eastward for the first time in more than two centuries, reversing 


thereby the situation that had prevailed since the end of the IVth cen- 


_ tury. The greater part of Persarmenia was now conceded by the ` 
-Sasanian ruler to Constantinople. As a direct consequence of this © 


geographical shift, the jurisdiction of the Armenian kat‘otikos was 
severely curtailed by the loss of all his western sees, which passed to 
_ the Imperial Church.’ Immediately asserting his authority, Maurice 


. ~ summoned. the entire Armenian episcopate to.a council of union 


_ similar to the synod that had seemingly taken place in 572. The resi- 
dence of the kat'otikos Movsés II on Persian territory beyond 


Maurice’s reach gave him the possibility of scorning the imperial | 


orders ana of returning to he summons his famous defiant reply: | 


< I will not cross the Azat river, ‘which’ is the Persian border to eat. oven K 


. Baked leavened bread or drink hot water.. 


He could not, however; reveal the attendance of the newly i impe- — 
rial Armenian bishops at the council of union and the establishment 
by Maurice of an anti-patriarch who inaugurated a twenty year inter- | 


s1 Ibid., pp, 144, 197-198, 238, 243. The date of the translation into PESE ot 5 


Timothy Ælurus’ Refutation of the council of Chalcedon remains disputed, but the 
` middle of the VIth century seems most likely. See Ibid., p. a n. 312. 


-52 Thid,, PP. 263- 267 and the next note. 
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“nal schism within the Armenian Church.’ This diminished jurisdic- 
tion of the Armenian kat'‘otikos necessarily reduced his authority and 


prestige, not only within the remaining territories of Persarmenia, 


' but vis-a-vis the other Churches of Transcaucasia: Siwnik’, Caucasian 


: Albania and Eastern Iberia or Kart'li. At the beginning of the VIIth 


century, the further schism with the latter, now in communion with 
Constantinople, added the threat of territorial encirclement as it ex- 
tended the pro-Chalcedonian world along Armenia’s northern border. 


The danger, now from Byzantium rather than Persia, was unmis- 


C takable and precluded any possiblity of a dogmatic compromise 
_ which might lead to the domination and even absorption of the entire 


Armenian Church by the empire. Once more, the situation was. criti- 


-cal 34 


‘The dramatic political. RER “that - followed the murder of 
Maurice in 602 radically transformed the external balance of power. 
Even earlier, Persian protection had assured the safety of Movsés H. 


: Now, reasserting the full secular jurisdiction of the king of kings over 
- the Armenian Church, which he does not seem to have renounced de- 


s spite the grant of autonomy at the end of the Vti century, Xusrō 1 


intervened, directly, if benevolently, into its affairs. A sequence of. 


‘councils held in 607 under the supervision of the representative of the 


Sasanian court, prince Smbat Bagratuni, freed Armenia from the 


threat of Byzantine interference. Continuity was insured by the elec- 


tion of a new kat'otikos, Abraham I, after the three years’ vacancy 
that had followed the death of Movsés II. The Chalcedonian doctrine 
was now explicitly and officially condemned by the assembled Arme- 
nian bishops, sealing the breach with Constantinople de jure. 55 As the 


-Sasanian armies reconquered the territories ceded to the empire in 


591, the internal Armenian schism came to an end with the deporta- 


tion and death in Persia of the anti-patriarch instituted by Maurice. 
The western Armenian bishops returned to their former allegiance 


and sought their re-integration into the Armenian Church. Siwnik’ 


n and subsequently Ałuank‘, though not Iberia, acknowledged once 


more the overlordship of the Armenian kat‘otikos. The shattered 
Transcaucasian union was at. least pee restored in the wake of 


53 Narratio §102; p. 40, “"O 88 KaBokuKdg Moog ob mposéoxe toç mpootaySeiar, Aéyov- 


«Od po} napéABw tov noTapdv “AAT odd’ ob pÀ oey povpvitápiy oòë' od b pÀ nia Beppov»; 


_ Église arménienne, pp. 267-282. 


- 54 ybid., pp: 283-353, 516-583. . : 
l 55 Ibid. ' PP- 357- 363, 379-382, 506-513 and supra nn. 2, 23: 
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-the Persian interference. 56 s The pendulum had swung once more to- 
_ ‘the East. 


` We have, of course, no way of knowing ee might have been the 


further consequences of the renewed preponderant rôle of Persia. ` 
Byzantium under the Heraklian dynasty did not reconcile itself with. 
‘its loss of control and repeatedly sought to reestablish it during the . 

-VIIth century, though without permanent results. The favour shown. ` 
_ by Xusrēō II to the Monophysite communities within his realm prob- 
" ably had a more serious purpose than the romantic causes usually 
attributed to it. It may have been intended as a means of strengthen- 


_’. ing anti-Byzantine centers along his.western border in Armenia and : ` 


ioe Mesopotamia, but it ran counter to the normal policy of the Persian . 


rulers and to the Theodoran doctrine of their State Church. Whatever 


o the case, the Arab invasions of the mid-VIIth century destroyed the | ee 


Sasanian realm and distracted the emperors by forcibly shifting the 
theatre of operations with Byzantium westward away from Armenian 


- territories. The interval before the establishment of the Arab domin- 
~ jon over eastern Anatolia and Transcaucasia in the VIIIth century fi- 
nally freed the Armenian Church from the pressure of both sides that -~ 
had attended its earlier development. It gave it the breathing space > 


needed to complete the formulation of its own institutions and canon. 
finally achieved at the beginning of the VIIth century under the able — 
supervision and guidance of the kat’ otikos Yovhannés Awjnec‘i.’” 


Of necessity, this brief survey has been over simplified and nu- |” 


merous problems still remain, unresolved or still open to debate. . 
Even so, the evidence we already possess suggests that it is no longer 
_ possible to view the Pre-Islamic development of the Armenian Church » 


~ as a simple unilateral trajectory. The contemporary indices point 


rather to a complicated and subtle political and dogmatic oscillation 
over several centuries in response to alternating pressures coming: 


_. from Persia and Byzantium. It is only through a further tracing of the oa. 


interplay of these multiple factors that the ultimate arduous achieve- 


ment by the Armenian Church of its own doctrinal position and | ; 


identity can become understandable and historically congruent. 


$6 Thid., pp. 355: 356, 363- 374, 514- 515.. 
37 Ibid., pp. 374- 398. 


